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THE WITNESS. 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART L 
I HAVE nothing but what is small and commonplace 
to say of myself. Left an orphan at a very early age, 
I was educated to be a governess, and I began my 
career ‘in the nursery line,’ at scarcely seventeen, and 
with rather a meagre stock of acquirements. I 
learned much by teaching; and at five-and-twenty I 
found myself well established in my vocation, and 
enabled to give ‘the highest and most satisfactory 
references.’ I have therefore no grievous descent in 
position or circumstances to narrate ; no bitter regrets, 
nor heart-breaking recollections : I went on quietly, 
enacting the part for which I had long been prepared, 
and success in which was, in truth, the object of my 
humble ambition, and my lot as a governess has not 
been at all interesting or adventurous. I was never 
almost starved, never nearly beaten—no elder or 
younger sons fell madly in love with me, nor did 
their older relatives tempt me to sin and shame. I 
passed along an ordinary course, often neglected, and 
sometimes ill used, but more frequently treated with 
consideration, kindness, and respect ; and at fifty-two 
I am able to rest from my labours on a secure little 
income, the result of long savings and a small legacy, 
and to settle myself in a comfortable lodging near two 
very dear pupils. It is at their earnest request that I 
am about to relate some very strange circumstances 
which occurred in one of the families in which I have 
resided. 

The scene of my terrible story was an enormous 
mass of irregular buildings of various dates, some of 
which reached back to the time of our earliest 
monasteries. It was called Greyfriars Abbey, and 
was situated near the coast, in a very remote part of 
Cornwall. My pupils were the twin daughters of a 
retired East Indian officer, who had lost a young and 
beloved wife in India, and had come home in broken 
health and spirits to live, as he best could, on a small 
pension. The only relation to whom he felt much 
attachment was a cousin, who, in the prime of her 
youth and beauty, had married a cross, gouty, old 
baronet of large fortune. At her earnest request, 
Captain Sinclair, with his two little girls, took lodgings 
in a village close to Greyfriars, where his cousin 
Lady Dighton, and her very disagreeable husband, 
were residing at the time of his return to England. 
After repeatedly disproving the prophecies of his 


medical attendants, by rallying from violent attacks 
of the gout in his head and stomach, and after a 
paralytic seizure which rendered him nearly helpless, 
the miserable old baronet, a burden to himself, and a 
curse to all around him, was found one morning dead 
in his bed, about a year after Captain Sinclair 
became his neighbour. Lady Dighton’s jointure 
was enormous; it had been secured to her by a 
cunning and unprincipled father; and the death of 
Sir Thomas put her in possession of Greyfriars Abbey, 
anoble modern mansion called Fairley Park, in Hamp- 
shire, and a yearly income of many thousands. To 
the latter residence, every one who knew her felt 
confident she would repair as soon as common decency 
permitted, and many foretold that she would there 
speedily recommence the life of reckless gaiety into 
which she had plunged in the early days of her 
marriage. It was reported that she had been tricked 
into visiting Greyfriars by her jealous husband, and . 
compelled to remain there. His paralytic seizure 
occurred about a twelvemonth after their arrival, and 
to the day of his death his unfortunate wife had been 
unceasingly the victim of his violent and capricious 
temper. Now, however, she was free. 

A pompous funeral conveyed the remains of Sir 
Thomas to the family-vault in the village church ; his 
young and beautiful widow remained in decorous seclu- 
sion at Greyfriars during the whole of the ensuing 
twelvemonth, and the day after its termination, walked 
quietly, arm-in-arm with her cousin, Captain Sinclair, 
to the same church, whence they returned husband 
and wife. About seven years after that event, I 
was recommended to them as governess to the twin 
Sinclair girls, then more than twelve years old. There 
were no younger children. Fairley Park was still 
uninhabited ; and Lady Dighton, who had gradually 
become a confirmed invalid, had never, since’ her 
second marriage, quitted the gloomy and once bitterly 
hated walls of Greyfriars Abbey. Every luxury 
that money could procure surrounded me in my 
new abode; my salary was very liberal, my apart- 
ments the best in a modernised part of the abbey ; my 
pupils were gentle and intelligent, and I invariably 
met with the kindest courtesy from their father. He 
was an amiable, indolent, and somewhat melancholy 
man, who felt warmly grateful to me as his preserver 
from the misery of sending his girls to school. 
Numerous governesses had preceded me, and each in 
her turn had been worn out by the exceeding dulness 
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and monotony of her life at Greyfriars; and when 
month after month went on, and the doting father 
found that I was perfectly contented, and that I 
never importuned him to consent to any schemes for 
the health and advantage of my —— would 
have included pleasant plans excursions for 
- myself, I really believe his satisfaction and gratitude 
were unbounded. 


ere 
On my first arrival, I saw for several days only. 


made sundry ty 7 indistinet apolock = 

col and indistinct ies for 
Lady Dighton, in which the words he 
spirits, &c., were mingled and murmured without 
any specific mention of ill or ailment. Soon, however, 
I learned from the kind and sensible wife of the 
village vicar, the only lady who visited me, that it 
was strongly sus the es trial of attendance on 
Sir Thomas so greatly affected Lady Dighton, 
as to render her at times scarcely pone Me for 
her many whims and eccentric i Mrs 
Dalton described the change in her health and habits 
as very gradual. For some time after the death of 
her husband, she had appeared to enjoy her freedom 
from the outbursts of om maniacal temper, and her 
relief from a life of the most miserable subjection. 
Up to the time of her second marriage, she went to 
church, walked and rode, or drove out as usual, and 
exhibited no icular variation in manner or spirits ; 
but a few months afterwards, she gradually became 
weak in health and strangely nervous. er com- 
plaint was called a nervous atrophy ; her spirits were 
variable, and her behaviour capricious and strange. 
Although she ate voraciously, she grew more and 
more haggard in face and person, and resisted to the 
uttermost of her power every trial of the change of 
scene and air which was recommended as her best 
medicines. At length she consented to go for a few 
weeks to a watering-place within easy reach of 
Greyfriars. A house was taken, every Hann and 
comfort prepared for her, and the family arrived 
there Bn — = oe of servants and 
appendages. ore daybreak the next morni 
Captain Sinclair roused the astonished household 
and ordered the horses to be put to the carriages, 
and the whole were again at Greyfriars long 
before their i breakfast-hour. ‘From that 
day,’ continued my informant, ‘she never entered a 
carriage ; her walks in the grounds become less and 
less frequent ; and for more than the last twelve months 
she has never quitted her own apartments, which are 
the most ancient and the gloomiest in the abbey. 
Captain Sinclair does not share them; she will not 
even allow a servant to sleep in her room; and they 
say she bars her door every night, as if she expected 
to be murdered.’ 

* Does she see any one besides her own family ?’ 

‘No; not even a medical man. It is years since 
she has been to church, and since Mr Dalton or I 
have spoken with her. Poor Captain Sinclair 
humours her in everything. They have now been 
married more than seven years, and I am sure he has 
never had as many months of anything like comfort 
in her society.’ 

een Senko ter BF 

‘Just as you see: plenty of lounging in very easy- 
chairs, and of sauntering about = ities with the 
children ; plenty of cheroots, and innumerable books 
of a reading from London—everything around 
him that can make time pass smoothly.’ 

* But has he no society ?’ 

‘Little that can be called such. He declines all 
dinner-parties, and interference in county matters. 
He sees Mr Dalton sometimes; and the doctors 
who formerly attended Lady Dighton occasion- 
ally visit him, hear how she is going on, and 
receive their fees in return for telling him that the 
case is hopeless. But I must not fail to tell you 
that he is a most affectionate father, a kind and 
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ind + master, and alwa: 
liberal help to our poor. 
claim upon his i 


ready to give the most 
r Dalton never makes a 
in vain. He thinks him a 


veuy quad enum tutihe truck believes that his heart 
is buried yr gt my he 
has never felt more gra 


‘I am to be introduced to Lady — this 
evening,’ said I; ‘we are to drink tea in her apart- 
ment.’ 

* Oh, I know they do that sometimes,’ she answered ; 
‘and I have heard your predecessors lament over the 
custom. They said the girls got away as soon as 
possible after tea ; that Captain Sinclair said little or 
nothing, and that they were left to listen to Lady 
Dighton’s strange talk till the hour of their pupils’ 

time enabled them to escape.’ 

‘Strange talk !’ I repeated. 

* Yes, it is sometimes very strange. Little as I ever 
saw of her, I know she could talk very st ly even 
before she shut herself up. The father was, I believe, 
an avowed infidel. I have heard from persons who 
knew him well that he was utterly devoid of religious 
ag He lived entirely by his skill at cards and 

illiards and betting at races. Wretched man! he 
actually sold his beautiful young daughter to Sir 
Thomas. The pin-money oe jointure settled on her 
were aN cage | large. No doubt he expected to 
long survive the old gouty baronet, but an apoplectic 
seizure carried him off only a few months after the 
mati on the race-course at Newmarket.’ 

‘ But of what nature is her talk ?’ 

‘Why, her father was a furious democrat as well 
as an infidel,’ answered Mrs Dalton. ‘He had been 
much in France, and had intimate friends among 
some of the leaders of the Revolution. Three import- 
ant years of his daughter’s life, those from fourteen 
to seventeen, were the years from °90 to ’93, and 
they were in Paris, in the very heart of the 
horrors of that period. Lady Dighton is as familiar 
with the guillotine as you are with your scissors, and 
she talks composedly, and even approvingly, of men 
and things which we are accustomed to hold in utter 
detestation.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I wish my first evening was 
over.’ 

It passed, however, better than I expected. Lady 
Dighton’s apartments were near the old chapel, and 
partly over the great monastic kitchen. Tradition 
appropriated them to the reigning abbots of the 
ancient brotherhood, Many small gloomy chambers 
were in that part of the abbey, abounding with intri- 
cate passages and unexpected little crooked staircases. 
She inhabited two chambers, one a sitting, and the 
other a bed room, both looking to an inner quad- 
rangle of the abbey. <A labyrinthine sort of communi- 
cation with the more modern structure brought us at 
length to a great heavy door opening into a sort of 
lobby; and through another great heavy door Captain 
Sinclair preceded me into a moderate-sized and very 

loomy apartment. The next instant, I was intro- 
duced to Lady Dighton. She was tall and large-boned, 
but perfectly well made and proportioned; her 
features were high and handsome, a Roman nose, and 
large bright blue eyes, which seemed ready to start 
from her head, owing to the exceeding thinness of her 
face, the skin of which was stretched over her cheeks 
and nose so tightly as almost to give the idea that it 
must be painful to her. The complexion must have 
been originally delicately fair and blooming ; it was 
now one uniform tint of pale yellow, except a bright 
crimson stain on each high cheek-bone; thin and 
scarlet lips, never entirely covering the large, white, 
projecting upper teeth, which were unpleasantly 
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conspicuous when she spoke. A low forehead, lined 
and interlined with wri spreading into what are 
called crows-feet at the temples; eyebrows and 
eyelashes almost sandy coloured. A quantity of very 
light hair, mi with gray, and with a natural 
wave all over it, but always so carelessly arranged 
that it looked frizzy and untidy, and was covered only 
by a black-lace -handkerchief, tied in a loose 
knot under the chin. Her dress was a rich figured 
silk wrapping-gown, of a dark colour, open in front, 
but folded over so as not to shew the petticoat; a 
magnificent shawl upon her shoulders, and two or 
three others lying about on the sofa on which she was 
seated. I never saw her in any other costume. There 
was a table before her with a few books and writin 
materials upon it. The rest of the furniture was old 
and heavy ; and all around looked as if the inhabitant 
of the place cared neither for beauty nor order; and 
so it was. The pleasures of the eye, like every other 

easure, had passed away from the miserable woman 
or ever. 

She rose to receive me with much courtesy. She 
spoke little during the evening; but her manners 
were those of a perfect gentlewoman, and there was 
nothing unusual in her conversation. Afterwards, 
YE as she became more familiar with me, 
oO a ening, Soap in her language an 
manner. She was fond of paradox and of making 
startling assertions, affecting the very vitals of 
morality and truth. It was often diflicult to perceive 
how far she was in earnest, but too frequently there 
was a bitter sincerity in the vehemence with which 
she would maintain that there was no tangible reality 
in crime. The dreadful guillotine experience of which 
I had been told, could be clearly traced in her 
definitions of homicide, and even murder. Accord- 
ing to her doctrine, that ‘kind of being, Circumstance,’ 
might cast over the most flagrant offences so soften- 
ing a shade as to change their whole nature and 
ap’ ce. 

aptain Sinclair always seemed to be as much 
annoyed as his quiet nature permitted, when she 
thus expressed her wild opinions to me. The 
girls always got away as soon as possible after tea ; 
and when the conversation took any turn that dis- 
apna their father, it was his custom to rise from 
is seat, and walk up and down the room; and I well 
knew that, as he drew near the door for about the 
third or fourth time, he would slink out of our 
company in a somewhat cowardly manner. I did 
not like to argue with her, but as I could not without 
incivility leave her till the bedtime of the children, 
it was sometimes impossible to avoid argument, 
and even remonstrance. This she bore wonder- 
fully well, though often with an air of silent 
superiority and compassion for the obstinacy of my 
rejudices; but there were moments, few and far 
tween, when she was evidently impressed and 
softened, especially, strange to say, when I almost 
involuntarily quoted a few words from the Holy 
Book she affected to despise. It was indeed strange 
to see how they would seem to tell upon her, and 


then, for a brief moment or two, an expression of | had 


such utter and helpless misery would pass over her 
poor face, that I could hardly bear to look 
at her; but it was only pity that I felt, and a con- 
fused sort of curiosity, bor she never attracted or 
attached me. 

I had been at Greyfriars about a twelvemonth, 
when one evening—the last we ever spent together 
—she was more than usually disposed to enter into 
conversation. Something was said of the likeness 
of the twins to each other, and we both 
that it was not more, nor even so much, as is often 
seen between sisters of different ‘I once,’ 
said she, ‘saw a most wonderful likeness; it was 
under very peculiar circumstances; I shall never 
forget it. en I was in Paris with my father in 


the year ’92, our lodgings were in a street that led 
from one of the prisons to the guillotine. Our 
rooms were in the entresol, and we often saw the 
carts full of condemned prisoners pass close by our 
windows. It used to interest me to observe their 
various € ion of countenance, and to fancy how 
each would enact his last scene in this world. Sul- 
lenness and pride seemed to me their most common 
emotion. I could sometimes trace, also, a heroism 
that I admired, and a terror that I ised. One 
morning, when Santerre and the huge and hideous 
Danton were b ing with us, I heard the well- 
known sound of the cart approaching: no one moved, 
however, till a crash and an outcry ow us all to the 
windows. Something was wrong about one of the 
wheels, and as it happened just before our house, 
we saw the persons in the cart as plainly as if they 
had been in the room with us. They were eight in 
number, and of ordinary appearance, except a very 
{one gr who sat directly opposite to our windows. 

y father and his friends, the moment they saw her, 
uttered exclamations, and I was at first puzzled; I 
knew the face so well. I fancied I knew the girl, yet 
I was sure she was a stranger to me, and it was some 
minutes before I discovered that I was looking at a 
fac-simile of myself. I was thought pretty then,’ 
continued she, with one of her ghastly smiles, ‘and 
this girl was certainly very handsome. She had 
complexion, hair, features, figure, all so like my own, 
that I seemed to be looking into a mirror, and as 
there was no painful expression in her face, there 
was nothing to disturb the resemblance. We gazed 
fixedly at each other; and when the wheel was 
adjusted, and the cart began to move again, she 
smiled, and made a kind of farewell sign to me with 
her long white hand. I stood there full of life, health, 
and youthful spirit, and she was in a few moments to 
lay her young took with its redundant fair ringlets, 
on the block, and pass away for ever! I remember 
feeling a natural sort of exultation that our fates were 
as different as our were strangely similar. 
How often, since, have I thought of that poor girl! 
—how often wished that I had been in her place in 
the fatal cart, and on the scaffold !’ 

She paused, and that expression of hopeless misery 
of which I have before spoken passed strangely into 
her face, and I was tempted to say: ‘ Ah, if we could 
see the future, life would be intolerable ; it is mercy 
that hides it from us.’ 

In a moment, the sad, and, I may say, human expres- 
sion was gone, and that of hard and proud defiance 
lighted up her great bright eyes as she answered 
contemptuously : ‘ Mercy! where is it? What stuff 
is it made of? It is idle to foul our ton, with 
words that have no meaning. Mercy! where is it 
found? Not on earth, where every creature pre 
upon some other; not in heaven, looking down, cold 
and pitiless, on the unutterable misery of ‘0 
live is to suffer!’ Very thankful was I that the 
entrance of a servant compelled her to pause, and 
that at the same moment the old clock of the abbey 
struck the hour of my leave-taking. Lady Dighton 
made me more than usually uncomfortable that 
evening, and I sat for some time in my own room 
thinking of her before I joined the children. She 
was the only clond that shadowed my present mode 
of life. Comforts and luxuries surrounded me; my 
pupils were intelligent and affectionate ; and even the 
very servants, copying their kind and courteous master, 
behaved to me with a pleasant civility that I had 
never before met with. My would enable me 
to lay by largely for old age or sickness every _ 
that I continued at Greyfriars, and I saw no definite 
termination to my engagement ; for Captain Sinclair 
had not scrupled to say more than once of late, that 
he should be most thankful if I could remain perma- 
nently with his girls, and superintend their intro- 
duction into society. It was true that Lady Dighton 
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troubled me at times, and I found that I did not get 
accustomed to her ways so much as I had sup 
I should do. She frequently so startled and distressed 
me, that I could not dismiss the recollection from my 
mind, nor resist an uneasy sort of curiosity about her, 
for which I often reproached myself. But this was 
_ a small evil compared with my numerous blessings ; 
and I well remember that on this particular — 
though more perplexed and grieved by her than usual, 
the end of my reflections was a strong determination 
to continue at Greyfriars even for her sake—to do my 
utmost to win upon and soften that unhappy lady, 
and, if possible, to alleviate her sufferings, whatever 
might be their origin. Little did I think that a casual 
circumstance of the very next day would soon scatter 
the whole family, and leave me to seek another home. 
I have said that Greyfriars was situated in a remote 
and wild part of Cornwall. Among the accompani- 
ments of such a situation, difficult and even dangerous 
roads were naturally to be expected. One peculiarl 
meriting that character led down the ae ill whic 
sheltered the abbey to the north, into what was by 
courtesy called the high road through the village, 
and on the morning which followed the conversation 
I have just rela 
own gig, met with an accident in descending it. 
Captain Sinclair was roused from a pleasant simmer 
over a new magazine by the news that a carriage 
was broken to pieces within a short distance of 
the abbey-gates, one gentleman killed on the spot, 
and another dre: y hurt. On reaching the 
scene of the disaster, accompanied by all the male 
and several of the female servants, he found mat- 
ters not — so bad as they had been repre- 
sented. ere was indeed a gig with a wheel 
lying by its side, the shafts and traces broken, and 
y my, ha nowhere visible; a gentleman lay on the 
bank, evidently in considerable pain, and his com- 
panion, a gees 4 unhurt, was endeavouring to 
and assist him. Captain Sinclair immedi- 
'y despatched a man on horseback for the nearest 
surgeon, and, with the aid of a door taken off the 
i , and a mattress and pillows, the sufferer was 
brought to the abbey, and laid down in one of the 
lower apartments. He soon recovered enough to sit 
up, and presently to stand up, saying, that the onl 
injuries he had :received were a blow on the head, 
ich had stunned him for a few minutes, and some 
considerable mischief, he feared, in the left arm. The 
surgeon, who had luckily been met with in the 
village, soon ascertained that it was only a simple 
fracture just above the wrist, that would cause, after 
a few days, little more than inconvenience. He could 
not pronounce so positively as to the head. Leeches 
and lotions were to be applied without loss of time, 
and the patient was to be kept perfectly quiet in a 
darkened room for at least eight-and-forty hours. 
The apartment into which he had been carried was a 
parlour in the modernised (ne of the abbey ; a bed 
and other requisite appendages were quickly moved 
into it ; and after the leeches had done their work, he 
was left, by the doctor’s directions, in perfect quiet, 
with only the old housekeeper to attend to him. 
When Captain Sinclair and the other gentleman 
came to us in the drawing-room, I recognised in the 
latter an acquaintance of some years’ standing. He 
was uncle to a pupil whose education I had what is 
called ‘finished,’ and who continued to be a dear 
friend of mine. We were glad to see each other, 
and he said he thought himself fortunate in finding 
it thus certified that he was not swindling himself 
into the hospitable walls of Greyfriars. With 
a pleasant sort of mock ceremony, he begged 
me to vouch that he was the Rev. Horace Davis, 
rector of Castle-Stepworth, in Somersetshire, and 
brother-in-law to Joseph Baker, » in whose 
each other. 


house we had become acquainted with 
He then told us that his unlucky companion, Mr 


, two gentlemen-tourists, in their | da 


M‘Ilvar, was a clever young Scotch lawyer, of an 
old Highland family, and that they were making a 
little fishing and sketching tour together when thi 
misfortune befell them. Captain Sinclair, whose kind 
heart better accorded with his old Indian habits of 
hospitality than with those of Greyfriars, soon settled 
it authoritatively with Mr Davis, that he and his 
friend were to consider themselves as fixtures till 
the invalid was able to be removed with perfect 
safety. 

We separated soon after this conversation to dress 
for dinner, and when we met again, it was a pleasant 
surprise to me to see how this unexpected guest had 
aroused Captain Sinclair from his ordinary languor 
and silence. The next morning, Mr Davis brought 
us very excellent reports of ‘Mac,’ as he called him, 
who, he said, protested he was quite well, and was 
grumbling most dreadfully at the surgeon’s continued 
orders that he should be kept perfectly quiet, and at 
his old nurse’s stubborn pr ah sae to them. When, 
however, another day had passed, and all fear of evil 
consequences from the injury to the head had vanished, 
Mr Davis told us at dinner that Mac had announced 
his determination to join our party on the following 


z You will find him a much pleasanter fellow than I 
am,’ said he laughing. ‘ Everybody likes old Mac.’ 

Captain Sinclair, who himself had some distant 
Scotch connections, began inquiring into the young 
lawyer’s clan and family. 

e springs from a very ancient Highland stock,’ 
answe' Mr Davis; ‘and his family, it is said, 
are always clever and odd, as he is. There is 
scarcely a bonnet among the M‘Ilvars, I believe, that 
has not a bee of some sort or other in it. _Many of 
his ancestors were celebrated second-sight seers. His 
father and mother were first-cousins, and he himself 
can remember some circumstances connected with his 
father’s death, which, to say the least of them, are 
very curious. He was then about six — old, 
ok doubt not a quick and observant boy. His 
father’s return home was hourly expected after a long 
absence in England. It was, he says, a still summer 
evening; there was a long and winding approach 
through the grounds to their house, and he and his 
elder brothers and sisters were anxiously listening 
for the distant sound of wheels, that they might 
be ready to rush to the door, when suddenly his 
mother stood up, and looking vacantly around, said : 
“Tt is a stranger who is coming!” At that moment, 
they began to hear the sounds they were watching 
for; but their attention was soon painfully drawn to 
their mother, who sank upon the ground, shrouding 
her head in a shawl, and, as the carriage passed the 
nearest gate, she looked up with a ghastly countenance 
and said: “ Your father is dying on an English bed— 
strangers are watching over him! He is gone! he is 
dead!” Mac declares that this was all exactly true. 
His father had been taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill on his homeward journey ; the approaching car- 
riage brought a messenger with these sad tidings, and 
it was afterwards ascertained that he had expired 
before they reached his family.’ 

‘And do you believe this?’ said I. 

‘What can I say?’ answered he. ‘ Here is a fact 
vouched for by an eye and ear witness, quite old 
enough to remember it, and quite incapable of invent- 
ing or even embellishing the circumstances. I must 
a at least a sort of belief to the story, and can only 

thankful that English mothers are not given to 
frighten their children out of their wits by such 
vagaries.” 

‘Your friend does not inherit this strange power?’ 
asked Captain Sinclair. 

‘Why—no,’ replied Mr Davis with some hesitation. 
‘I never heard that he could boast any knowledge of 
the future; but if all is true that is told of him, he 
has sometimes had a strange sense of the present.’ 
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‘A sense of the present is nothing very strange or 
rare,’ said I smiling: ‘I do not in the least comprehend 
your meaning.’ 

‘Well, it is not easy to express what one does not 
one’s self understand. It is said that he has felt at 
times a supernatural sort of impression of the presence 
of crime. He evidently does not like to speak about 
it; only once during our great intimacy has he 
mentioned it at all openly to me; and even then very 
briefly, and as if he wished to escape from the subject.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?’ 

‘He said it was true that a strange and wretched 
feeling had come over him in places where any evil 
deed been committed ; oan that sooner or later 
this feeling had guided him in various indescribable 
ways to the discovery of the criminal.’ 

‘Surely a species of insanity,’ said I. ° 

‘Never was there a clearer or a sounder head in 
this world, said Mr Davis warmly. 

‘Did he give any instances of his having really 
exercised this strange power ?’ asked Captain Sinclair. 

‘No; he said they were very rare, and always 
accompanied by discomfort, and even distress of mind. 
However, if you will not think I do nothing but invent 
wonderful stories,’ continued Mr Davis, ‘I certainly 
could give you a remarkable instance—not within 
my own knowledge, but told to me by his clerk, as 
composed and unimaginative a man as a quiet elderly 
Scotchman can well be, and who was himself present 
during all the circumstances.’ 

‘O pray, tell us,’ said every voice at once, for the 
girls were eagerly listening to the conversation. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I need not trouble you with all the 
particulars which led to Mac’s being consulted by a 
poor widow lady, whose whole income depended on 
the discovery of a deed executed in the lifetime of 
her deceased husband, and which had been stolen 
from the place where it had been deposited. Such 
was her story. The heir-at-law, her husband’s nephew, 
denied that such a deed had ever existed. The widow 
named two witnesses whose signatures had been put to 
it in her presence. One of them was dead ; the other, 
an old family servant, admitted that he had signed 
some written paper, but he knew nothing more about 
it, and believed that it had been a power of attorney. 
Mac mistrusted the nephew from the first. He was a 
rich man, and determined to have what he called his 
rights, although his success would reduce his uncle’s 
widow to beggary. His cunning was well met by 
Mac, who, having ascertained that he had taken the 
surviving witness into his own service, insisted upon 
seeing the man. Many excuses were made: he was 
absent—he was ill; but the point was not yielded ; 
and at length, upon Mac’s expressing his determina- 
tion to see the doctor who attended him, it was 
arranged that he should visit the sick man in his bed- 
chamber at a specified hour on the following day. 
Up to that time, it does not appear that his views 
extended beyond a hope, that by strictly and carefully 
questioning the man, some light might be thrown on 
the mysterious disappearance of the deed. The clerk 
who told me the story accompanied Mr M‘Ilvar to the 
nephew’s house in London. He says that he con- 
ve with him in his usual manner as they walked 
along together ; but he afterwards remembered that, 
when within the house, he stared about somewhat 
strangely, and changed colour. He was preceded up 
the stairs by a servant, closely followed by the clerk, 
who distinctly recollected that he staggered more 
than once, and seemed to cling to the balusters. 
When they reached the bedroom door, he caught hold 
of the clerk’s arm, and visibly trembled. ut, sir,’ 
continued he, ‘as we passed the door, Mr M‘Ilvar 
let go my arm, and seemed, as it were, to push me 
from him, and walked straight up to the bedside. 
The room was very much darkened, so that at first 
I could scarcely distinguish the ‘= of the sick man 
under a heap of bed-clothes. Mr M‘Ilvar pulled 


away the clothes. “There is no sickness here,” says 
he. “Sit up.” I never heard such a deep, fearful voice 
as he spoke in. The man raised himself in the bed, 
looking tly bewildered ; and his master, who had 
been hidden by the curtains, rose hastily, and faced 
us on the opposite side of the bed. “Ask your 
—-. sir,’ said he, “and the man will answer. 

e admits that he signed” Mr M‘Ilvar took no 
heed of him. “Sit up,” said he, in the same unearthly 
voice ; “sit up, and give me the deed ; it is under your 

illow—it is under your head ;” and he plunged his 
ae within the bed-clothes, and drew forth a h- 
ment from beneath the bolster. The pretended sick 
man sat up shaking and helpless, and did nothing to 
prevent him. The master made a snatch at it over 
the bed, saying something very violently that I forget ; 
but Mr M‘Ilvar thrust the paper into his bosom, 
saying: “If I do not hear from you, you will hear 
from me ;” and he turned round, and went straight out 
of the room, and down stairs, and out of the house, 
and I after him, as it were in a dream. He never spoke 
to me a word about it, but sure enough there was 
the very deed ; and the poor lady got her own.’ 

‘And what followed? Were the servant and his 
master punished ?” 

‘I heard little of the dénowement. The widow 
wished the matter to be kept secret. It was believed 
that the nephew was as much surprised as any one at 
the discovery of the deed, which he fully elieved 
had been destroyed by the man, who had contrived to 
yey of it during his late master’s illness.’ 

‘Well, said I, after a pause, ‘the story does not 
satisfy me; there are several points in it that I should 
like to have explained.’ 

‘So should 1, answered Mr Davis. ‘I have made 
one or two trials, by alluding to the matter to Mac 
himself, but he cut me very short. He said it 
was certainly a remarkable case, but important 
papers supposed to be lost had not unfrequently been 
discovered by some curious circumstance or coinci- 
dence ; and he had such a troubled look in his face, 
that I did not like to press the subject.’ 

‘My opinion is,’ said I stoutly, ‘that Mr M‘Tlvar 
had gained some private knowledge of the facts, which 
he thought to startle the man into confessing; and 
that much of the mystification arose from the Scotch 
clerk’s dreams of second-sight, and the hereditary 
gifts connected with it attributed te the M‘Ilvar 
family,’ 

ae both my pupils broke out into exclamations 
at my attempt to deprive the story of its mysterious 
charm, and the conversation soon turned into another 
channel. After we left the gentlemen, the girls were 
full of what they had heard of this Mac of mystery. 
I had only seen him carried through the hall. amid 
pillows and blankets, and I could not therefore satisfy 
their curiosity as to his personal ap ce. Janet, 
who had a romantic tendency, felt confident that he 
was tall, thin, pale, and interesting, with black hair, 
a Roman nose, and wild, flashing, dark eyes, Ellen 
fully agreed in the brightness and wildness of the 
eyes, but she asserted that they ought to be blue, the 
nose Grecian, and the hair auburn, wavy, thick, and 
flowing. Next day, the hero himself appeared in the 
drawing-room before dinner ; a little fair man, with a 
very commonplace sort of nose, small, Tight, but very 

uick and intelligent eyes, and hair weak, scant, and 

ecidedly sandy. He had, however, a most agreeable 
smile and manner of speaking, and in a few minutes 
we were all listening with great amusement to his 
account of their accident, and of his friend’s driving, 
to which alone, he protested, it was to be attribu 

He mimicked the ey people who came to their 
assistance, and described his own heroism, active and 
passive, with so much cleverness. and real drollery, 
that we could do nothing but listen and laugh. Dur- 
ing dinner, he was the lite of the party, clever, full of 
anecdote, talking much, yet never obtrusively, so that 
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he all his companions ; and the girls went to 
that night fully persuaded that the world did not 
contain any other mortal half so delightful. 

This pleasant intercourse continued for several days ; 
we got more and more intimate and attracted by the 
guests to whom chance had introduced us: conse- 
quently, when they began to talk of continuing their 
travels, every voice was loud in opposition; and one 
day after dinner Captain Sinclair entreated them not 
to utter another word of the kind till Mr M‘Ilvar 
had quite recovered the use of his arm. 

* At all events, before we go,’ said Mr Davis, ‘I 
want very much to see the whole of this most extra- 

i jumble of buildings called Greyfriars. You 
must know I have a spice both of the architect and 
the antiquary in me, and I have paced round and 
round four courts and quadrangles, and peeped into 
so many queer little windows and loopholes, that I 
quite long to get better acquainted with all the odd 
passages and chambers within.’ 

*You must see the kitchen and the chapel, Mr 
Davis, said I; ‘they are considered the great sights 
of the place, and the only ones, I believe, really worth 


*Grace before meat,’ observed Mr M‘Ilvar. ‘ You 
should say the chapel and the kitchen.’ 

* You can see them this evening—in five minutes, if 
you please,’ said Captain Sinclair. ‘As for the parts 
of the abbey that have been long shut up, I doubt if 
the old housekeeper herself, who has lived here at 
least half a century, could find keys enough to take 
you over them. I, at least, have never attempted 
such a journey.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ exclaimed Mr M‘Ilvar. ‘ Well, if I 
lived here, I should never rest till I had explored every 
corner and cranny. I have not heard half enough about 
the place; surely there must be haunted rooms, secret 

, sliding panels, and all sorts of mysteries. 
am certain Charles II. was concealed here some- 
where or other: they shew his hiding-place at Dunster, 
not very distant hence. History retains no record of 
his refuge there, and why should he not have been 
sheltered by Dightons as well as Luttrells.’ 

‘Well, Mr M'livar, said I, ‘you are not far wrong 
in some of your conjectures. There is a secret 
chamber somewhere in the abbey; is there not, 
Captain Sinclair ?’ 

*Yes, I have heard of something of the sort,’ he 
answered ; ‘but you cannot very well see it, if there 
is, a8 no one now living knows where to find it.’ 

‘No? said both gentlemen in a breath. 

‘Positively no,’ he replied. ‘My wife would, I 
suppose, be the sole possessor of the secret, if Sir 
Thomas had not died so suddenly. It is well known 
in this neighbourhood that at least one, perhaps two 
or more concealed apartments exist in the abbey. 
The tradition goes, that each proprietor of the estate 
has had the secret revealed to him by his prede- 
cessor, under a solemn oath of the profoundest secrecy, 
and that he in like manner is bound to confide it to 
his heir under the same restrictions; but although 
the property was settled on Lady Dighton, Sir 
Thomas never spoke on the subject to her.’ 

. — if the rooms have any real existence,’ 
sai 


story,’ answered Captain Sinclair. ‘One of the farmers 
in the neighbourhood told me that his father well 
remembered a great hue and cry in the country in the 
Pretender’s time about several persons who, it was 
said, were traced to the abbey. A strict search was 
made after them in every part of the building, and 
the place was watched by a detachment of military 
for a fortnight or three weeks afterwards, but no one 
either within or without the walls could discover a 
trace of the strangers. My informant, however, 
declared that some time after the search had been 
given up as hopeless, his father one night saw several 


‘Why, I really believe there is some truth in the | 


persons, apparently gentlemen, leave the precincts. of 
ies abit nad healoning to the shore, embark in a 
boat, which made towards a vessel that had been 
observed all day in the offing. My acquaintance was 
out on a little private smuggling concern of his own, 
and had to hide from the party in a hole in the cliff, 
whither he went to fetch a keg of brandy. He was 
certain that he saw Sir Ralph Dighton, the then 
owner of the abbey, accompany these persons to the 
shore, take leave of them there, and after watching 
the departure of the boat, return to G jars.’ 

* And have you never tried to find these rooms ?’ 

‘Dalton our rector has searched for them over and 
over again ; he has taken plans of the older parts of 
the ian, where they must be, if anywhere; he has 
made all manner of measurements and calculations of 
dimensions inside and outside ’—— 

‘And with no success ?’ 

‘ Not the slightest.’ 

* Well, I would never rest till I found them,’ per- 
—— 1 = . 

‘And for what use ‘or purpose?’ answered quiet 
Captain Sinclair. ‘I believe there are two or yw 
hundred accessible rooms in the abbey ; what earthly 
good would there be in adding one or two more to the 
number ?—no doubt, as old, as awkward, and as 
inconvenient as any of the others.’ 

No one attempted to controvert this sober reason- 
ing, and we all started in high spirits to shew our 

ests the most curious parts of the abbey, little 
Sontee that another hour would produce the first 
links of a chain of events entailing heavy misfortunes 
on our kind and easy host. 

First of all, we visited the kitchen, little changed 
in its appearance since it provided for more than a 
hun monks and retainers. I believe that almost 
as many persons were fed from it at that present 
time. The servants of the household were very 
numerous, and they had a flock of helpers of various 
kinds from the village. The housekeeper was elderly, 
and heavy, and easy tempered; no one restrained her, 
and she restrained no one; and in the enormous old 
chimney a fire-was always blazing, not much inferior, 
I should think, to that which burned there in the 
days of the mitred abbots. 

e were not sorry to leave the broiling atmosphere 
for the chapel, which, with the kitchens, formed 
an entire side of the principal quadrangle of the 
abbey. There was much here to interest two men 
of superior education and refined tastes. Some of 
the carvings were very beautiful, but everything 
looked neglected and hastening to ruin. At the 
west end of the building, opposite the altar, and 
above the door by which we entered, was the 
abbot’s gallery, as it was called. It ran along the 
whole width of that end of the chapel which it com- 
pletely overlooked, and at either extremity was a 
space sufficient to hold one or two persons, screened 
from observation by a richly carved wooden frame- 
work. Here it was said the superior could sit, and 
overlook the proceedings of the monks without being 
himself seen. In the back of the abbot’s gallery 
was a door communicating with his own apartments 
in the abbey, and it was reached from the chapel 
by a curious little winding stair leading to a low door 
above, 

We were all wandering about, calling to each other 
to notice different parts of the buildin , when [ 
observed Mr M‘Ilvar leaning against a p at the 
west end of the chapel, seemingly lost in thought. 
Presently I saw him ascend the little staircase I have 
oy mentioned, and passing thro the door above, 

e disal from my sight. I looked for him in 
the open portion of the abbot’s gallery, but did not 
see him, and some one speaking to me at the moment, 
I thought no more of the matter till we were about to 
leave the chapel, when Mr Davis be: calling out to 
know where Mac had hidden hi 
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‘I saw him go up the abbot’s stair,’ said L. 


‘I do not see him in the gallery,’ he answered; and 
began again to call after him, but there was no 
answer. 

‘He must have gone into the abbey by the passage,’ 
said one of the ph 

Captain Sinclair and I instinctively looked at each 
other ; and I saw that, like myself, he was thinking of 
= oye yer a oe passage and 

y Dighton’s apartments. ithout saying any- 
thing, he began to go quickly up the Prom ay Be in 
a moment appeared in the es 

* Davis,’ said he, ‘come hither; the poor fellow is 
ill; he is in a fit, or has fainted, or something.’ 

Mr Davis ran up hastily, and remembering that I 
had salts in my pocket, I followed him. The gentle- 
men raised him up; he was deadly pale, and evidently 
quite insensible, but his eyes were staring wide open, 
and he was very fearful to look upon. ‘We must 
carry him into the abbey,’ said Captain Sinclair, and 
between them they began lifting him along the 
passage, when Lady Dighton opened the door of her 
sitting-room by which they were passing, and asked 
the reason of the unusual sounds so near her 
apartments. 

It was soon explained to her. Of course she had 
heard of our guests, though she had never seen them, 
and now, with all the courtesy she could at times dis- 

lay, she insisted on the sick man being brought into 
aa room and laid upon the sofa. I put the salts to 
his nose, and their pungency seemed to revive him. 
He raised his head, and looked wildly around him. 
He was ghastly pale, and apparently unable to speak ; 
his eyes glared vacantly on the surrounding objects, 
and at length fixed upon Lady Dighton, while a 
strange expression began to appear in his countenance. 
‘IT am unknown to your friend, which I ought not to 
be,’ said she smiling to Mr Davis; ‘but I am a sad 
invalid, and every one humours and excuses me. You, 
too, I hope,’ she continued, turning to Mr M‘Ilvar, 
and looking more gentle and handsome than I had 
ever seen her, as she made a step or two towards him— 
* you, too, I hope’ She stopped abruptly, and ima- 
gine our astonishment when we saw him vehemently 
stretch forth his arms, with the hands widely expanded 
towards her, as if to thrust her from him. ‘ Stand off! 
—away! away!’ he cried. She paused, and we all 
looked at.each other in amazement. ‘ Away!’ he 
repeated more faintly, but with the same expression 
of repugnance and disgust. Poor bewildered Mr 
Davis then seized him by the arm, saying: ‘We must 
him to his own room.’ Captain Sinclair, in con- 
usion and dismay, immediately seized the other arm, 
and said he would shew them the way. They left the 
room, and so did I, scarcely knowing that I did so. 
The effect of this strange Salestines on Lady Dighton, 
I never knew. It was not till I had been some little 
time in my own chamber, that it occurred to me that 
I ought not to have left her alone after so strange an 
occurrence ; but it was done, and could not be helped. 
The children had not followed us to the abbot’s 
gallery, but had quitted the chapel by the usual 
entrance. 

When Mr Davis rejoined us at the tea-table, he 
looked greatly troubled ; nevertheless, he gave a 
report of his friend, who, he said, had recovered from 
his attack, but, as he seemed weak and nervous, he 
had persuaded him to go to bed. He did not attempt 
any explanation of his conduct towards Lady Dighton, 
nor even allude to it. After tea, he returned to Mr 
M‘Iivar, and did not come back to us till we were 
about to separate for the night. As I passed alo: 
one of the es leading to my bedchamber, 
heard a slight noise behind me, and turning round, 
saw Mr Davis on tiptoe quickly following me. 

‘Miss Vernon,’ said he tn a whisper, ‘could you 
oblige me by coming into the garden without your 
pupils before breakfast? I earnestly wish to have a 


Pe 


few moments’ conversation with you. Pray, come, if 
ary wax 2 it will be a great favour to me.’ 

. inly,’ I answered, in considerable ise ; 
then, after an 


surprise 
instant’s thought, I added: ‘I will be 


on the bench in the grove as soon after seven as I 
can.” 


‘Thank you, thank you,’ said he, very earnestly, 
and we parted. The circumstances of this short 
interview impressed me so much, that I wrote down 
before I ~~ - everything that had occurred since Mr 
M‘Ilvar’s illness in the chapel; afterwards, strange 
events followed in such quick succession, that I con- 
tinued to record at night the particulars of each day, 
so that I am enabled to give a faithful, tho 


oes abrupt and irre outline of this brief but 
earful episode in my hitherto common-place life. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 


Tue catastrophe at Hartley was barely three weeks 
old ; the wail of the newly-made widows and orphans 
was in every ear; practical sympathy for their sorrow 
was touching every heart, and sounding the depth 
of every pocket, when circumstances occurred which 
took me to one of the towns in the midst of the 
West Riding coal-field. I had a little time to spare, 
so I determined to gratify a long-felt desire to visit 
the interior of a coal-mine. Repulsed by the banks- 
man of the nearest pit, who ‘didn’t knaw as I 
could go dawn; t’ gaffer was away t’ his dinner,’ I 
obtained a letter from a friend in the town, intro- 
ducing me to the proprietor of a pit at no great 


ce. 

I got to the pit-mouth about three o'clock, just as 
the men were leaving for the day; but Reuben, the 
overman, or ‘t’ gaffer” as the banksman called him, 
at once volunteered to shew me over the mine; as a 
preliminary to which, I had to divest myself of my 
ordinary walking-suit, put on a miner’s thick flannel 
jacket, and, as a matter of course, ex e my 
beaver for a cap, which I had some difficulty in 
keeping on my head. Thus accoutred, I walked with 
my guide up the heap of débris which forms the 
bank at the pit-mouth, and just as we got there, the 
cage rose to the surface, bringing a couple of miners 
a had finished their day’s work. The 
pulled a lever something like that used by railwa 
pointsmen, and thereby swung a strong pla Pamcn 
the cage, so that it stood firm and steady, while 
the men stepped on to terra firma. Reuben and I 
took our places; the banksman struck the conductor, 
as a signal for the engineman to lower, at the same 
moment, by a pull at the lever, removing the plank 
on which the cage had been standing, and imme- 
diately, with a slight vibrating motion, and a low 

uliar rattling noise, we were on our way to the 
bottom of the pit. 

The ing between heaven and earth, even 
although not ‘dancing on nothing,’ I found pro- 
ductive of rather unpleasant sensations. Memory 
was most disagreeably faithful and most unneces- 
sarily busy, bringing before my mind every accident 
by breaking of ropes, upset of es, and falli 
of stones, [ had ever heard or of. I look 
upwards 5 the chink in the cage, and saw 

e little round bit of sky, becoming smaller and 
smaller at every yard of the descent; felt the air 
get hot, sulphurous, and ‘ stythy,’ as we approached 
the furnace in the upper seam, which we passed a 
moment after, the glare from it making deeper the 
surrounding gloom ; down, down we went, and at last, 
with a bump, we were at the bottom. I had taken the 
precaution to ‘ stand loose,’ as the miners call it ; that 
is, with my knees = and not too rigid, and 
thus escaped the violent jerk which is generally 
the stranger’s penalty for curiosity. 

I stepped from the cage into what was to me almost 
total darkness, broken only by some scintillations, 


which I found afterwards were lighted candles, 
but which gave me no more help at first than so 
many sparks in a tinder-box. ‘Has yon man paid 
his Rootin , Reuben?’ was the first sound I heard 
from the . obscure. ‘Hold thee tongue, Tom,’ 
said Reuben ; ‘ thou knows I never lets any man ask 
for money, nor nowt else’—a rebuke at which Tom 
subsided, without waiting for my assurance that the 
footing should not be forgotten. 
Reuben lighted a couple of candles, stuck them in 
sticks extemporised from a heap of clay kept for the 
‘ pew gs took ade = pow = les, where he 
inted out lovingly the sleek well-kept appearance 
of the horses, which ‘always throve better dawn 
# mine than above ground, though one owd chap here, 
sir, arn’t been up to t’ top but twice these fourteen 
years.’ Next in order came the pony-roads, or those 
—_ of the workings which are high enough to allow 
rses to pass, and where, of course, an ordinary-sized 
man can stand with ease. These pony-roads are 
either continuations of, or branches from, the Winning 
Headway, as the main thoroughfare, pierced in differ- 
ent directions from the sides of the shaft, is called. 
From the pony-roads branch out the sets, which are 
pr wom | only high enough to allow a man to stoop 
as he pushes along a corf (the small wagon containing 
about six hundredweights, used for conveying the 
coal along the workings and up the shaft) ; and from 
the sets again diverge the places in which the actual 
work of mining is done, called, according to their 
nature, banks, or strait sets. The strait sets are 
excavations four or five feet wide, and of varying 
a oe made by the miners in the side of a seam of 
at distances of about six yards from each other. 
When they have got as far from the entrance as they 
are directed to go, they commence a down the 
left-hand side of the strait set, working from floor to 
roof. They are particularly enjoined, by their instruc- 
tions, to support the roof every two yards, or oftener, 
with props or ‘sprags’ of larch or other wood ; sup- 
plementing these by strong wooden pack-walls, and 
at regular distances, by leaving a column of coal 
untouched. The interval between the left-hand side 
of one strait set and the right-hand side of the pre- 
ceding one, is called a bank; and the work is con- 
inne in one set until the bank is pierced through, 
and the next strait set is reached. e coal, as it is 
t at, is loaded on to the corves, which are taken 
men, horses, or machinery, to the bottom of the 
shaft, where they are placed in the cage by the hanger 
on, who strikes the signal-rod once, and the engineer 
then lifts it to the surface, where the banksman secures 
the cage in the way already described, drags out the 
corf, runs it along the wrought-iron platform, and tilts 
the coal into one of several shoots, at the bottom 
of which the wagons are waiting to receive it. The 
shoots are iron gratings or screens, placed at a con- 
siderable incline, and as the coal runs down, the dust 
falls through on to es = below, whence it is carted 
away to some of the neighbouring factories. 

e whole of the excavations'turn to the left from 
the pit-mouth, so that if a miner’s candle be suddenly 
extinguished, he can find his way to the shaft by 
always keeping to the right. With each corf the 
pitman sen "p a metal ticket, with his number on ; 
these are kept by the banksman, and form the record 
of the miner’s work and the gauge of his earnin 
The height of the sets and passages is determined by 
the thickness of the coal-seam, and generally varies 
from two feet to five and six. In some of the pits 
near Barnsley, however, there are seams not less 
nine feet, and even these are surpassed by some in 
Staffordshire, where seams of forty-five feet thickness 
are not uncommon. The pony-roads, and, as far as 
practicable, the other parts of the workings, are laid 
with sleepers, on which rails are placed for the corves 
to travel over ; and recesses in the walls occur at inter- 


mgm of the way of an 
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advancing train. Where there is any accumulation 
of water, holes called sumps are cut, for purposes of 
drainage, below the level of the shaft or working, that 
in the shaft being securely grated over. 

As soon as the miners have got all the coal that is 
obtainable in a part of the mine where the 
cut will not be useful for other workings, they proceed 
to clear out the sprags, pack-walls, and other supports 
that have been put up during the progress of their 
work. This is a task of some danger and of t 
difficulty, but it is one which the miners pride them- 
selves on doing well. The pack-walls, which are 
simply columns of square-cut sleepers piled trans- 
versely, or such columns of coal as have not been 
removed during the working, are the chief supports 
of the roof, on which a thin layer of coal is frequently 
left untouched, so as to bind the superincumbent 
strata; yet even with all these props standing, the 
roof frequently drops several inches, almost fiush 
with the top of the pack-walls, so that it is no wonder 
that the men keep a few feet away from the supports 
they are removing, and pull them with a ‘dog’ (not a 
four-legged one, gentle reader, but a mechanical con- 
trivance for this purpose), when the presence of loose 
strata renders the “work unusually perilous. The 
temporary supports are thus drawn away, the mass 
above forces down the roof, and that portion of the 
coal-field is gone for ever. 

By the time I had received and understood the 
information I have given above, we had been in the 
mine nearly an hour, and had got a considerable 
distance from the shaft. Whether from necessit 
or from design, Reuben had brought me throug 
several passages which were calculated to give me a 
pretty good idea of the discomforts of mining. In 
some, the water dropped in a dirty rain from the roof ; 
in others, there was quite sufficient mud and water 
on the floor to render walking rather unpleasant to any 
one not accustomed to pick his way from sleeper to 
sleeper and rail to rail by the ‘dim religious light’ of 
a halfpenny candle. In many places, we had to stoop 
low enough to make me thankful that I am less than 
six feet high ; and once we had to crawl along a newly 
cut passage on our hands and knees, sufficiently long 
to convince me that there are some advantages in a 
quadru arrangement. I was not, therefore, very 
sorry when an opportunity offered of sitting down to 
have a bit of chat with my guide, who, I should not 
omit, had once or twice stopped to try for foul air by 
holding his candle forward, with the palm of his hand 
for a reflector, so that only the tip of the flame was 
visible, calling my attention to the lurid tinge which 
indicated the presence of gas, though not in dangerous 
— 

As the most cheerful and suitable topic for the 
place we were in, I began to talk about the Hartley 
accident. ‘Ah, sir,’ said Reuben, ‘it wor the gas, and 
not the reek fra’ t’ furnace, as killed they poor 
fellows ; they ’d have raked t’ furnace aght long afore 
they died. It wor a sad thing, indeed it wor.’ I 
mentioned the subscription and also the writing in 
the overman’s book as being some consolation to the 
poor survivors, and asked what religion the York- 
shire miners generally belonged to. ‘ Methodists, sir ; 
nearly all of our men as goes anywhere are,’ said 
Reuben ; ‘ay, and we have two or three in our pit as 
can preach on a Sunday real furst-rate—preach as 
well as any parson. I generally goes to church mysen,’ 
he continued ; ‘twor what I were brought up to; but 
anyhow, religion’s a fine thing to live by, and to die 
by too ; but somehow,’ said he, in a puzzled, meditative 
manner, ‘I aften think there’s summat wrang i’ t’ 

stem, sir; I aften wonders and lays awake at neets 
thinking why t’ Almighty didn’t make us all reet at 
furst : *twould ha’ saved us a warld o’ trouble, and 
himsen as well.’ I could not help smiling; but I 
did not attempt to discuss, just then, the origin of 
evil; and soon after we retraced our steps to the 
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mouth of the mine, where I did not forget to 
pay Reuben my footing. He then told me that 
ey liked to come down next day he would take 
me down another shaft of the mine while the men 
were at work. Next morning, however, I found that 
he had been called to a distance, and I had to wait 
some time at the pit-mouth till the underground 
viewer could be fetched up. While waiting, I em- 
ployed myself looking down the mine, as the corves 
were ascending and descending, an occupation not 
inspiriting, and rather monotonous. 

t last, however, the signal is struck once, twice, 
three times, and we know that this time the load is 
not a corf, but the man who is coming up to take me 
through the workings. We go down as before, only 
in this pit there is no upper seam, and consequently 
no furnace. The shaft, like most others in the district, 
is built round with brick at the top and bottom, while 
the rest of the way is ‘tubbed’ with long planks 
placed perpendicularly round the sides, whish are 
considered quite safe where there is no very great 
flow of water. 

Ben, the viewer, went with me in much the same 
way as Reuben, the overman, except that he was more 
communicative about the peculiarities of the ground. 
[ need not say that there is a very strong family 
resemblance between one pit and another, all of them 
looking about equally dark, dismal, and labyrinthine, 
cantly to one who has not had much subterranean 
experience. The pit, Ben told me, was ‘ well won,’ as 
the workings in it had been stopped for five-and- 
twenty years by the water, until an arched way was 
built, which got over the difficulty and the water 
together. ‘There,’ said Ben, as we came to a place 
where floor and roof rose simultaneously, ‘ you’re 
aboon t’ warter now.’ He pointed out also the ‘faults’ 
and ‘hitches’ in the coal, places where volcanic 
agency had displaced or transposed the coal-seams, 
sometimes only a few inches, sometimes many feet, 
and sometimes having apparently broken off the 
seam altogether. Here on there, too, we came to a 
disused working, where the way had been bricked 
up, to prevent the accumulation of foul air, and 
sometimes the stone (mick, as the miners call it) had 
fallen down from the roof, in round lumps, called drop- 
goyles, perhaps killing a man in their fall; and again, 
oose strata Thad given way at the sides, and left 
irregular chinks, extending no one knew whither. It 
is in such places as these that gas is generated, 
and the underground viewer's duty is to go all over 
the workings with a Davy-lamp every morning before 
any one else, and not until he is satisfied that work 
can be safely gone on with, is man or boy allowed 
to descend. 

From the days of Mrs Bluebeard and ae Tom 
of Coventry, people troubled with curiosity have had 
to endure some disagreeables in its gratification. Cer- 
tainly those who go down mines have their share of 
ee orcs we Besides oft-repeated bumpings of your 

ead against the roof, and sinkings of your feet in the 
mud upon the floor, you are continually comi i 
the thick sheets which are placed at intervals to send 
back the air-current, and insure the due distribution 
of air in every part of the mine. As they are always 
fastened at the top, wet at the bottom, and dirty all 
over, the knock they give you as you stoop under 
them is scarcely pleasant, and is certainly not orna- 
mental even to male attire, while its effect upon the 
crinolines and silk dresses of occasional lady-visitors 
is searcely conceivable. Then, during working-hours, 
you continually hear the rumble of approaching 
corves coming rapidly towards you; you turn appre- 
hensively to measure your distance, and probably 
lose your footing, your balance, and your candle 
by a single false step, However, Ben took me, 
sometimes walking, sometimes ‘hurrying’ me alon; 
in an empty corf, to a remote strait set, where I caged 
to talk a bit with Ben and the miner at work there, 


and to enjoy the sensation of being in a place where, 
as he said, ‘ the was bubbling and singing like a 
tea-kettle,’ and where, but for effective ventilation, an 
explosion might take place any minute. The man in 
the set was Dan, a fine sturdy young fellow of nine- 
teen, working, as miners do, with no other covering 
than one of the coarse flannel coats I have alread: 
— away lustily ~ the wall of pm | 
now and then varying operations by driving a large 
chisel here and there I. the seam, a wes ts it till 
lumps weighing one, two, or three hundredweights 
came down together. 

‘ How long do the men work down here ?’ I asked. 

‘Fra six 1’ t’ morning till three 7 t’ afternoon, was 
the reply. 

‘ And what wages do they earn?’ 

‘Oh, a good man’Il addle aboot four shilling or four- 
and-sixpence a day: he gets four-and-sixpence a 
dozen corves, and he mun keep at it pretty well to 
fill a dozen.’ 

‘The work is hard, but the hours are not very 
long ; they have some little time to themselves.’ 

*O yes,’ said Dan. ‘ But when a fellow’s been here 
all day, he wants a bit o’ rest after dinner, and a sup 
of beer, if he can get it: there’s none so much left of 
a pint when a miner has putten his lip to it.’ 

Of course I understood this, but I went on talking. 
I took up a pick and tried my hand at mining, but as 
I did not make much impression, I said : ‘I’m afraid 
I shan’t earn four-and-sixpence a day.’ Dan, with 
remorseless plain speaking, replied: ‘I doant think 
thou’d be able to addle four-and-sixpence a week.’ 
So my first attempt could not be considered a bril- 
liant success. 

‘No women employed in pits now ?’ said L. 

‘No,’ said Ben, with a roguish twinkle of his 
eye, ‘not now, but th’ used to be when I wor a 
youngster.’ 

‘And I meee you all think it better that they 
should not be here ?’ 

‘ Yes, all of us: t’ wages is better, homes is better, 
and t? wommen is better and all.’ 

‘ Many politicians among the miners ?” 

‘ Not very many, some few.’ 

* Radicals, of course.’ 

* Yes, most all on ’em goes that way as cares about 
politics at all.’ 

‘ Any particular superstitions about whistling, &c., 
while in the mine ?’ 

‘None at all; our men sings and whusttles, and 

on down i’ t’ pit, just as if they wor aboon it.’ 

‘What do they ae in their leisure time ?” 

‘Oh, some goes one way, some another; some plays 
skittles and quoits; there’s a deal on’em takes in 
numbers and newspapers, and reads a bit ; then some 
goes to t’ public-house, but I doant often see any on 

em drunk. Here’s this young chap, he addles a 
good wage, but I doant knaw as I ever seed him 


ti ’ 

ENo more you will, Ben,’ says Dan, ‘though I 
likes a drop o’ beer nows and thens.’ 

After a little more chat, I took my leave of the pit 
and the pitmen, not forgetting to remunerate Ben, 
or to give Dan his delicately suggested drop 0’ 
beer, and was lifted as before into the dazzling 
sunlight. 

I should hardly be doing justice to the gentlemen 
by whose — ra — to make me et 

und pilgrimage, did not I express m. tification 
a a ante for life and limb evi bee) in the 
colliery rules, and so far as my observation enabled 
me to judge, of the care taken to enforce them. The 
instructions to each official, and to every workman, 
seem framed with an anxious desire to remove the 
dangers, and to lessen the hardships of mining. In 
the mine I visited there are no less than three shafts 
at which the miners can esca) 


pe in case of need ; there 


has been no fatal explosion in either of the pits for 


consumption or asthma. 
Still, with every allowance for all this, a miner’s life 
is a hard one. 


killed by the fiery blast of an explosion—and when 
once the fatal has been fired, his chance of escape 
is small i as, even if he be some distance from 


the spot 
t, and ia wait his turn 


of getting on the cage, which, at most, will hold only 

six or eight men; while the deadly blast sometimes 

— shaft, and hurls cage, pulley, and all into 
air. 

Before closing this article, therefore, I wish to say a 
word on the character of the men who work in such 
dangers, that others may enjoy the comfort of a warm 
fireside. If sketches in Punch and some written 
descriptions are to be trusted, our miners are among 
the coarsest and vilest of mankind. I can only say, 
that in the two pits I visited, both of which are 
owned by the descendants of a man who was himself 
a collier, I did not hear a profane or an obscene word 
from any of the men at work, which is more than can 
be said of most workshops, and even of many ‘places 
of sound learning and religious instruction.’ On the 
coast of Cumberland, and among some of the villages 
which surround the largest towns in the northern coal- 
field, as well as in several parts of South Yorkshire, 
I have found no small proportion of the miners who, 
though rough and uncouth in manner, were worthy to 
rank with those of the Hartley victims who gathered 
together in the midst of the pitchy darkness and 
black despair of their prolonged incarceration, to 
listen to the exhortations, and silently to unite in the 
prayers of their devout comrades. e simple record 
in the overman’s book of that last prayer-meeting in 
the Hartley Colliery ; the ‘ Mercy, § God!’ and the 
*Dear Sarah, I leave you, which two other men had 
scrawled on their tin boxes—the grouping together of 
the doomed men and boys in families, as they waited 
their swiftly approaching doom, and the heroic exer- 
tions made by the men from surrounding pits to 
rescue their unfortunate work-fellows at the risk of 
their own lives, are the best answer to those who 
would have us believe that pitmen, as a class, are 
sunk in ‘every vice of sense and cruel imagina- 
tion that disgraces modern civilisation.’ 


A DAY WITH OUR ANCESTORS. 


THE pages of Jvanhoe contain all that is known to the 
great majority of us concerning our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. The information afforded by antiquaries 
is meagre—although they collect it by ‘ barrows’ full— 
and so naked, that it has to be clothed by the novelist 
before the public eye can be got to look at it at all. 
Our laborious Dryasdusts have had literally to work 
with the spade and pickaxe for what they have 
got 5 and it is no wonder, therefore, that they have 
ittle but fragments and skeletons to exhibit to us. 
The poem of Beowulf—a pure Anglo-Saxon composi- 
tion—is the only literary evidence extant of the 
manner of life of our forefathers in very early times ; 
and it is almost as difficult to extract from it matters 
of ordinary information, as it would be to describe the 
manners and customs of the North American Indians 
from the text of Hiawatha. 

It is but too certain, however, even from this record, 
that our ancestors were grievously given to drink. 
The ae that it came into the mind of the royal 
Hrothgar to build is called 2, pee mead-hall,’ 
as though drinking were the chief object of even 


= 


cunningl ts walls, 


y- I 
which were of wood, were cov with 


beds. These bowers, however, must have only been 
for the élite of the company, for Beowulf and his 
hall, ‘the wine a, oe 


of all articles of Anglo-Saxon furniture. We all know, 
were it but from the perusal of Robinson Crusoe, how 
difficult it is for an unskilled n to construct a 
chair ; but our medieval forefathers must either have 
been peculiarly unfortunate in their attempts, or else 
have been grossly misrepresented by their draughtsman. 
King David (in the Harleian Manuscript) is repre- 
sented as sitting amidst a system of clothes-horses, 
exactly as though he were being put before the fire 
to dry; yet the Saxon name for it was ‘stol, which 
we preserve now in ‘stool.’ A cradle, too, was even 
then termed a crib, a poem in the Exeter book 
speaking of ‘a cild in a crybbe ;’ while the ‘kettle of 
fish ’—a term which we use so glibly without knowing 
what it means—was found under the name of ‘ cytel’ 
on every table. Side-saddles for ladies, also, which 
we are apt to consider of comparatively modern 
date, and whose introduction into England is ascribed 
at earliest to Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard IL, 
were known, as Mr —— abundantly proves by 
illustration, to the Anglo-Saxons; and so, moreover, 
was the now-a-day commercial practice of placing 
the pen behind the ear. On the other hand, nobody 
dreamed of walking arm-in-arm with another until 
long after the fifteenth century, wherein it was 
deemed the height of gentility to hold a lady by one 
finger only ; while a friends went hand in 4 
like a seminary of very young ladies taking exercise. 
Among all the knight-errants who are credited 
(most undeservedly) with the mission of defending 
distressed ladies in the days of chivalry, there was 
no Sir Creswell Creswell. ‘Men beating their wives, 
and even women with whom they quarrel, who are 
not their wives, is a common incident in the tales 
and romances. The Chevalier de la Tour Landry 
tells his daughters the story of a woman who was in 
the habit of contradicting her husband in public, 
and replying to him ungraciously, for which, after the 
husband had expostulated in vain, he raised his fist 
and knocked her down, and kicked her in the face 
while she was — and broke re nose. “And me 
says the knightly instructor, “she was disfigured for 
life ; and thee through her ill behaviour and bad 


* A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England 
during the Middle Ages, By Thomas Wright. Chapman and 
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temper, she had her nose spoiled, which was a great 

isfortune to her. It would have been better for her 
to be silent and submissive, for it is only right that 
words of authority should to her lord, and the 
wife’s honour requires that she 
and obedience.” ’ 

Regulations for the purchase of wives are found 
among the Anglo-Saxon laws; and by those of a 
Ethel it is especially enacted that what we 
the ‘co-respondent’ in divorce cases ‘shall provide 
another wife with his own money, and bring her home 
to the other.’ 

It is impossible, in the limited space at our di 
to arrange the various information set forth in so 
bulky a volume as Mr Wright’s, according to his own 
or any other system. The most convenient method, 

ps, by which we can represent medieval life in 
d, will be by taking a single day of it and 
describing its occupations. This must not, however, 
be supposed to take place so early as Beowulf’s time, 
when the mead-hall opened directly into the stable, 
and ‘manners none, customs disgusting’ (as the mid- 
shipman observed when he was asked to describe the 
peculiarities of a certain savage nation), is the only 
possible verdict that could be upon it. Our 
day, in that case, would have m liable to be cut 
short before noon, for society dined at nine o’clock in 
the ‘morning, got drunk very early in the entertain- 
ment, and ate immediately afterwards would 
sometimes fall to stabbing one another. The earl: 
moral poems are all about the _—- in whic 
feasts were apt to end. The Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
who was good at beef and ‘witty at winebibbing’ 
(gewittig wt winpege), had also to be ready with his 
sword, lest ‘on the mead-bench, angry with ale, life 
should expel that wine-sated man.’ Let us select a 
period somewhat later than these days of bloody 
wassail. 

Had you lived, then, in the Merry England of the 
middle ages, reader, you would have begun your day 
uncommonly early. Everybody, not excepting the 
royal family, rose at daybreak, as early as the light 
would let him. In the romance of Hiron de Bordeaux, 
one of the heroes is accused of laziness because he was 
in bed after cock-crow. Breakfast was a very sub- 
stantial meal indeed. So late as 1512, we learn from 
the Northumberland Household Book, that even on 
fish or fast days ‘the breakfast allowances were as fol- 
low : For my lord and lady—a loaf of bread in trenchers, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, and a quart of wine, 
two pieces of salt-fish, six baked herrings, or a dish of 
sprats ; for the two elder sons—half a loaf of house- 
hold bread, a manchet, a bottle of beer, a dish of 
butter, a piece of salt-fish, a dish of sprats, or three 
white fresh herrings; for the two children in the 
nursery—a manchet, a quart of beer, a dish of butter, 
a piece of salt-fish, a dish of sprats, or three white her- 
rings ; and for my lady’s gentlewomen—a loaf of bread, 
a quart of beer, a piece of salt-fish, or three white her- 
rings.’ Even in this noble family two persons had only 
one plate between them, but then, what a quantity 
of beer! Breakfasting in this heavy fashion, you 
would nevertheless have been expected to be ready for 
dinner at 9 A.m. or 10 at latest. In a lay of the 
period, King Arthur is introduced, on a grand festival- 
day, refusing, according to his custom, to begin 
the dinner until some ‘adventure’ should turn 
up; and the guests wait till near noon, when the 
grand seneschal, Sir Keux, takes upon himself to 
expostulate and represent that dinner has been ready 
along time. The queen was in her chamber, greatly 
distressed at having to wait so long. 

An ancient proverb describes the divisions of the 
domestic day in this manner : 


Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher 4 neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf. 


Dinner was always a 


uld listen in peace | cocks with 


the by, somewhat remarkable for luxury), was 
as follows : 
First Course.—Boar’s head (larded), and bruce (a 
sort of pork-soup), beef, mutton, legs of pork, swan, 
roasted rabbit, tart. 


rice), Pp 
(a dish which even Mr Thomas Wright cannot explain). 

Third Course.—Rabbits in gravy, and hare in pot- 
tage, teal, woodcocks, snipes, raffyolys (minced pat- 
— and flampoyntes (made of pork collops and 

eese). 

There were Lavatories in the dining-hall itself, or 
just outside it, where the guests washed their hands 

fore and after meals ; and very necessarily so, since 
there was, as we have said, only one tranchoir between 
every two, and the use of forks was unknown in Eng- 
land until the reign of James L, when it was imported 
from Italy. The carving was performed, as at modern 
fashionable feasts, by a professional person, who was 
enjoined “never to set on fysche, flesche, beest, nee 
fowle, more than two fyngers and a thombe ;’ but the 
entertainment was by no means @ la Russe, so that 
the guests were obliged to contemplate this perform- 
ance. Meat which was not eaten was generally 
thrown upon the floor, where there were alwa 
expectant cats and dogs, to play with which, however, 
was held to be bad manners. It was also not con- 
sidered good-breeding to spit upon the table— 

If thou spit on the borde or elles upone, 
Thou shall be holden an uncurtayse man— 


nor to blow the nose with the hand that was acting 
as fork ; nor to pick the teeth with a knife, or clean 
them on the table-cloth. The ladies (who appear to 
have been rather attached to the pleasures of the 
table) are especially enjoined, when eating with their 
neighbour, to turn the nicest bits towards him, and 
not to select the finest and largest for themselves, 
‘ which is not courteous.’ They are also warned not 
to choke or burn themselves with too large or hot a 
piece, and entreated to wipe their mouth well, so as not 
to make the cup unpleasant for the person who 

it with them. e ladies are further and particularly 
recommended not to utter falsehoods during conversa- 
tion. When knives are not laid, it is requested that 
guests will not bring ‘ knyfes unscoured’ to the table, 
or, in other words, that they will see that the knife 
is clean which each man carried in a sheath at his 
girdle. The table was merely a board placed upon 
trestles, and the seats were commonly but vee on 
the cleanliness of which it is recommended you should 
make sure of before sitting down— 


Enfant, prens de regarder peine 
Sur le siege od tu te sierras, 

Le aucune chose y verras 

Qui soit deshonneste ou vilaine. 


As for the state of the rush-strewn floor, let us simply 
remark, without going into details, that it was filthy. 

Among the less obvious rules of a good-behaviour 
are these: Do not leave your spoon in the platter ; 
nor eat much cheese, nor more than two or three 


nuts ; nor play with your knife ; nor roll your napkin 
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into a cord, or tie it in knots. Finally, do not get 
intoxicated during dinner-time. ' 

The dinner was almost always accompanied by 
music, and afterwards any wandering jongleur or 
minstrel was excessively welcome. ese were by 
no means the class of persons which the romancists 
have described them to be, but merely itinerant mounte- 
- banks. We can hire much better ones now a days than 
their very best, to amuse a juvenile party at Christ- 
mas-time, for thirty shillings a night. In two illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the fourteenth century, Herodias 
is represented as dancing before Herod after dinner 
upon her head, and, in short, performing ‘the wheel,’ 
as practised by agile -boys in London streets. 
After the performance of these buffoons, those guests 
who were not intoxicated, and felt disinclined for field- 
sports, proceeded to gamble. Chess was probably 
known in England previous to the battle of Hast- 
ings; and quarrels took place over this 
game, during which it was not uncommon for one 

ntleman to beat out another’s brains with the board 

ereof. In the romance of Ogier de Danemarche, the 
young Prince Charles strikes his companion so violent 
a blow with the Rook that he makes his eyes fly out. 
Similar catastrophes were also wont to happen at 
backgammon (which was then called tables), where 
the board must have formed a still more formidable 
weapon. Draughts, too (under the name of dames, 
which it still preserves in France), was very popular, 
especially with the ladies, and was played precisely as 
now, except that the pieces were square i of 
round. Cards were not introduced until the end of the 
fourteenth century, but the use of dice was universal in 
the twelfth among all classes ; the favourite game being 
hazard. People could no longer, indeed, stake their 
personal liberty on the throw, but they played for 
wae else, even for the very clothes they had 
on their backs, and which they very often lost. An 
illumination of the fourteenth century represents two 
dice-players (they always used three dice, by the by), 
one of whom has only his shirt on, and the other is 
perfectly naked. ‘The artist appears to have intended 
to represent them as playing inst each other until 
neither had anything left, like the two celebrated cats 
of Kilkenny who ate one another up until nothing 
remained but their tails.’ 

The ladies and young men often played with whip- 
ping-tops and hand- while the ruder sex were 
exceedingly attached to ninepins, or kayles : these, how- 
ever, were not played like modern ninepins, but were 
piled up, and then knocked down by throwing a stick 
at them, exactly as in the modern fashionable games 
of Jack’s Alive and Aunt Sally. In summer-time, the 
guests adjourned from table to the ‘ garden-house,’ 
wherein the banquet or dessert was laid out; and after 
this there was sometimes a rere-banquet, or supple- 
mentary feast, whereat people a great deal 
more wine was good for them. At supper, 
which must have come close on the heels of this 
entertainment, there was hagis (the Scotch haggis), 
moile (made of marrow and bread), and commonly two 
kinds of omelette. Following this, there was some- 
times an arrizre souper, or rere-supper, at which we 
will hope there was little else than fruit. If you were 
ill after all these meals, which must surely have often 


migpeet, the _ of the house was your doctor. y 
going to must have been an unpleasant piece 
f business 


with our medieval ancestors. Even so late 


ign of Elizabeth, we read in Holinshed’s 

is unpromising account of bedroom 

accommodation : ‘Our fathers (yea, and we ourselves 

also) have lien full oft upon straw pallets, on rough 
with a sheet, wi 


mate, covered onelie th a 

round log under their heads instead of a bolster. If 
it were #o that our fathers, or the good man of the 
house, had, within seven years after his marriage, pur- 
chased a matteres or flocke bed, and thereto a sacke 
of chaffe to rest his heade upon, he thought himself to 


be as well lodged as the lorde of the towne, so well 
were they contented. Pillowes, said they, were 
thought meete onelie for women in childbed. As for 
servants, if they had anie sheet to cover them, it was 
well, for seldom had they anie under their bodies to 
keepe them from the pricking straws that ran oft 
through the canvas of the pallet, and raised their 
hardened hides. A description like this could only 
apply to the lower classes in society, however, who 
had as yet participated but little in the march of 
social improvement.’ Our Norman forefathers of 
estate had a quilt of feathers, with sheets of silk or 
linen, and a coverlet of badgers’ skins ; but there were 
generally two or three in the same room, for 
owen was very little considered. Curiously enough, 

owever, while no care whatever was taken to cover 
the body—night-gowns being quite undreamed of—the 
head was carefully wrapped about at night with a 
handkerchief. A truckle-bed was always found in the 
chamber of a person of consequence, upon which his 
attendant slept at his feet; and this was pushed 
under the r bed during the day. 

Lighting the dining- was effected by means 
of rude chandeliers of wood, or, in case of the apart- 
ment being very se, by cressets—portable fire- 
places swung from the roof; but in the bedroom 
there were candlesticks, spikes on which the candle 
was stuck in a flat frame. It was customary for a 
servant to remove these when the guest was in bed, 
since there were no such things as extinguishers 
in use; but among the vulgar there seems to have 
been a method of putting the candle out which 
would be most strenuously objected to by our fire- 
insurance companies. ‘In the Menagier de Paris, 
or instructions in the management of a gentle- 
man’s household, compiled in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, the lady of the house is told, after 
having each night ascertained that the house is pro- 
perly closed, and all the fires covered, to see all the 
servants to bed, and to take care that each had a 
candle in a flat-bottomed candlestick, and to teach 
them prudently to extinguish their candles, before 
they go into their bed, with the mouth or with the 
hand, and not with their chemise; that is, they were 
to blow their candle out, or put it out with their 
fingers, not to extinguish it by throwing their shifts 
upon it—another allusion to the practice of sleeping 
without clothing.’ 

And thus the medieval day was ended. 


HOW I STOPPED THE BROWNES 
FROM ASKING ME ‘TO COME IN 
THE EVENING, 


Reaver, if thou art titled, wealthy, or agreeable 
beyond the common, thou hast never known, thou 
canst never know, the misery which forms the subject 
of this touching narrative. If thou hast a country- 
house with but so much as one spare room in it, or 
a villa residence by the sea, or a cottage ornée by the 
banks of Thames, so evil a thing can never happen 
to thee as to be asked ‘to come in the evening.’ No 
man—nay, not even woman, would dare to do it. Or, 
if thou art related to any peer, if even he be Irish, 
ea, if thou art but first-cousin to a baronet, so that 
thy host may say in well-selected pause at table, 
* And how is Sir Charles when you last heard of him?’ 
this humiliation can ne’er be thine. Or, if thou hast 
a gift for wit, and understandest how to ‘lift’ the 
talk that hangs and flags sometimes even at a rich 
man’s board, thou art saved and spared. 
Nevertheless, O favoured of fortune, it is for thee 
I write these words. List, list, O list to the com- 
plaint of one that is less happy in his social cireum- 
stances, who is poor, who is ATA whose name is Mr 
Thomas Smith—uncompromising, pure and simple 
Smith, unredeemed either by y or ¢, If thou hast 
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tears for a wrong that never can be thine, prepare to 
shed them now. It has doubtless often happened to 
thee that, after feasting at a friend’s, and filli g thy 
sleek skin with pleasant viands and generous drinks, 
thou hast wondered, upon joining the ladies in the 
drawing-room, to see me sitting among them. Enterin 
the apartment like a conquering Bacchus, with that 
careless freedom which can only result from having 
well dined, with thy lips yet parted with the smile 
evoked by the last mot among thy male companions, 
thou hast, I say, often started upon beholding me. 
Thou hast said to thyself: ‘I have drunk much, but I 
have not drunk too much. There were but four of us 
men at table yonder, but lo, I behold a fifth. Steady, 
Brain, steady, and do not let us commit ourselves. 
It may be a phantasm born of that too delicious 
cucumber, or it may not. Let us see whether anybody 
speaks to it, for if not, I will sit down upon the very 
spot it seems to occupy, as recommended by Dr 
bernethy in his anecdotes of Indigestion.’ 

Many and many a time have I watched these weird 
reflections pass athwart the countenance of a Dined 
man. I have seen the glass of astonishment—nay, 
sometimes double ones—raised to contemplate my 
mysterious form. By one fat, insolent man, I was 
once even snorted at. That son of Mammon—he was 
a banker fellow—made, I repeat, a nasal noise, exactly 
like that of a horse who first discovers an inferior 
fellow-creature in his pasture-ground. Few of these 
incomers get over their surprise sufficiently to enter 


into conversation with the being that has thus excited | asked 


it, and if they do so, they do not wish to cultivate his 
uaintance. It is obvious that I am not an eligible 
individual. The host shakes hands with me (t 
ingers to my five), and asks in a low tone after my 
Sy pe (who is not at all in society), and after 
t I drop hopelessly back again upon the governess. 
She is brought down from somewhere above stairs 
after dinner, and given over to me by the rest of the 
ladies, as by common consent, upon my joining the 
feminine circle. The pampered menial who = the 
front door, and regards me scornfully as I strive 
to separate myself from my 
announces me superciliously. 


oe in the hall, 
e hostess remarks 
how kind it is of me to come, and I reply that it gives 


me the test conceivable pleasure to be able to do 
so. I then perceive that my arrival has interrupted 
some interesting female conversation, probably, since 
it is not resumed, of a scandalous nature; and the 
weather, for the second time that evening, as regards 
the rest of the company, is brought forward in all its 
dreariness, and dilated upon with an affectation of 
interest, which in its hollowness is appalling. Pre- 
sently appear the supercilious males. Society, to 
whom myself and my fellow-unfortunates are usually 
introduced about 9.30, has ordered its carriages at 
10.15, so that we have just three-quarters of an hour 
to produce a favourable impression upon it. 

us briefly recapitulate. In the first place, we 
have to remove the sense of wrongful intrusion, which 
our appearance cannot fail to have excited in every 
bosom. Secondly, we have to pass through that 
preliminary weather-stage which has been alread 
accomplished by others, and to return to which 
induces loathing. And, thirdly, our name being 
Smith simple, our social position being (obviously) 
undesirable, and our intelligence below the ave ‘ 
we have to make our favourable impression. r 
John Wilkes himself could never have accomplished 
this, whose boast was, ‘ Ugly though I be, I am only 
. oats of an hour behind the handsomest man in 

y, then, I demand, in the name of our common 
humanity (which is the only thing that is common to 
the two parties), are we asked to ‘come in the even- 
ing, to meet people that have dined? Flushed, I do 
not say with Wine, but with the Victories of the 
Table, with mots, with anecdotes, with scandal, with 


agreeable banter, the original guests ride rough-shod 
over us interlopers, almost unconscious of our feeble 
resistance. Compared to us, they are as — 
soldiery to a mere rabble armed with scythes. ey 
have confidence in one another; they have been 


g | accustomed to act in concert, and they have watch- 


words and countersigns of which we know nothing at 
all. The faintest hint, the most monosyllabic allusion, 
is the open sesame to peals of laughter among these 
persons, While we, who know nothing of what has 
heegene in another a dining-room—‘ stare 
with ary eyes, and laugh with alien lips, and know 
not what is meant.’ 

Do the host and hostess, who thus invite us to the 
fag-ends of their entertainments, believe that they are 
conferring a favour? If so, why do they not some- 
times gratify my Lord Tom Noddy, Mr Munny Bag, 
and that eminent satirist, Eppy Gram, Esq., in a 
similar manner. Is it possible that they persuade 
themselves that any one of us — have, or can 
have ‘ pleasure in accepting their kind invitation for 
Tuesday evening?’ If so, let them dismiss that 
notion from their minds at once as illusory in the very 
highest degree. We abominate the gilded insult. For 
my part, i would far rather receive the invitation- 
card of those less aristocratic circles which are said 
to have Gin and Tripe neatly engraved in the left- 
hand corner of it, instead of Dancing. Some elegances 
may of course be wanting in such a case, but at all 
events everybody starts fair. Nobody, I presume, is 
to come in the evening after that entertain- 
ment. Believe me, my fashionable friends, to array 
one’s self in gorgeous apparel merely for three-quarters 
of an hour of your drawing-room tittle-tattle, is, as 
the young lady of limited education observed with 
respect to learning the Alphabet, to go through a 
great deal for a very small result. O why, O wh 
not ask us to dinner upon some ‘ off-day’ instead, 
and give us mutton-chops? These are only a 
shilling a pound, and we should be comparatively 
grateful ; whereas, under the present circumstances, 
you are but sowing slights and reaping hatred. You 
may indeed carry this sort of thing a little too 
far, and in my case you have actually done it. This 
paper is nothing less than a public exposure of 
post-amphitryonism—the iniquitous system of com- 
pelling inoffensive persons to ‘come in the evening.’ 

ou take advantage—look you, my cheaply hospi- 
table friends—of your superior wealth or station 
to degrade us. e are the mere captives of your 
triumphs; the helots of your drawing-rooms; the 
‘ walking-gentlemen’ of your after-dinner stage, who 
do not even get their shilling a night. On the con- 
trary, it costs us two shillings and threepence apiece 
(for the cheaper ones split across the back), in those 
indispensable decorations of the social sacritice, our 
white kid-gloves. Why do we come at all then? 
do you ask. Nay, you know very well that we are 
under obligations to you, and, believe me, you have 
chosen for us a very sure, though, alas, not a speedy 
method of liquidating the same. Now, let me not 
be misunderstood. Evening-parties are very different 
affairs from those I speak of, and I believe are even 
liked by many persons. Those o~ also which 
are called ‘receptions,’ that take place after some 
stupendous banquet, offer probably some peculiar 
advantages in the way of a. Moreover, there 
are occasions when a really hospitable soul—a man 
who asks one to dinner—may give way, through 
mistaken benevolence, to the post-amphitryonic 
system, and yet not be absolutely criminal. But the 
wretches whom I now have in my mental eye are not 
to be excused on any of those grounds. ey have 
two sets of acquaintances, one of which they ask to 
dinner, and one to ‘ come in the evening.’ | know it. 

The Brownes of Piccadilly, for instance, had me 
down in that second list for half-a-dozen seasons, and 
let this narration of how I at last got out of it be a 
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warning to other Brownes. Browne senior lent me 
a time; or he became answer- 


quite sensible. Each of us, I say, was well aware of 
our mutual relation, but Browne did not know after 
how many invitations to ‘come in the evening’ an 

igati ins to lie upon the other side. Browne 
never asked me to dinner—never, never, never! In 
the season, or out of the season, when salmon was 
dear, or when salmon was cheap, I never once sat at 
that man’s board—for a tray with ices upon it is not a 
board at which one can sit down. 

Browne’s house in Piccadilly looks out upon the 
Green Park, and has a frontage of I don’t know 
how many feet. It does not run back, indeed, so 
>> bad friend 4 (and i ly Mrs B.) 
we ve it appear, but it is altogether a very 
fine mansion. The drawing-room (and no man knows 
it better than I) is gorgeously furnished in the 

le of Louis XIV. There are no less than three 

er apartments en suite with it, getting smaller and 
, like a drawn-out until they end in 
what looks like a very handsome china closet. There 
is not an article of vertu, nor splendidly bound volume, 
nor statuette, nor ornament of any kind, in those 
four dazzling chambers that I have not stared at, 
sphynx-like, with a concentrated indifference, scores 
and scores of times. On one occasion only did I ever 
feel any glow of excitement there (for a sense of 
humiliation, unless you have the courage to resent it, 
is not excitement), when I had the misfortune to crack 
a Dresden china figure of about five feet high, which 
must have cost a mint of money. This was early in 
my acquaintance with the Brownes of Piccadilly, but, 
as I never confessed to having committed the mischief, 
that could not have been the cause why they 
never asked me to dinner. How wretched that poor 
governess of theirs and I have been amid that 
splendid waste! How often have I heard vinous 
laughter upon the stately stair without, and seen 
that gilded door admit the arrogant Dined ! 

How long I should have gone on accepting Mr and 
Mrs Browne’s obliging invitations, I cannot tell. Six 
years of more or less of them had already elapsed, 
and I obeyed them still, submissive and subor- 
dinate. Tompkins and Jones and I were a trium- 
virate who always met in that Piccadilly drawing- 
room, and our common wrongs had at length endeared 
us to each other. It was with genuine pleasure, 
therefore (although I do not say without a pang of 
envy), that we heard that Tompkins’s uncle had died 
at last, and left him his long expected ten thousand 
pounds. This happened at the end of the Season; 
and at the beginning of the next, the hated three- 
cornered notes of evening welcome arrived as usual 
from the Brownes of Piccadilly—arrived, that is, to 
Jones and me, but not to Tompkins. Tompkins’s 
legacy had lifted him out of their No. 2 list, and 
mage him in No.1. Tompkins was invited to dinner. 

ow, this Jones and I fe 


ie 


we both felt 

after this valiant determination. of that 
i i ing before us a social too 

a shadow, we looked forward 


to it as to the declaration of our independ our 
4th of July. We determined to dine together at the 
Club ; to hold high festival in celebration of that first 
og per es the Brownes had asked us to ‘ come 
in 


not thrown off the yoke, a each tight have given 
himself up to purgatorial pains—tight boots, tight 
cravats, tight gloves, and meekly gone in Hansoms to 
be offered up at Fashion’s shrine, opposite the Green 
Park. We pictured to ourselves the High-Priestess 
waiting for her victims, and drank the health of the 
female Browne, sardonically, in the second bottle. It 
was about this period that a slight disagreement 
arose between Jones and myself upon the subject of 
the ceiling of the club dining-room ; the one contend- 
ing that it was honey-combed, and the other that it 
was tesselated, and neither feeling at all inclined to 
give up his opinion. We stared at it so long and fixedly 
that at last it = ye. or ahd us to be 
in motion, and this optical phenomenon prevented, of 
course, any sati ry conclusion being arrived at. 
Jones, indeed, was for sending for waiter to 
decide the question, but I declined to submit to any 
such authority. If Mr Ruskin’s opinion could be 
procured, said I, well and ; but otherwise, 1 
would give in to nobody’s ; I had not come to that 
Club to be dictated to, for if such had been my object, 
I should have gone to the Brownes of Piccadilly. 
Jones replied, ee frankness, that he was 
the last man to wish to although the ceiling 
was most certainly ‘desolated’ (he had had, I am 
sorry to say, quite enough wine), and that we had 
better drop the subject, and go up to the smoking- 
room. As a further proof that my companion was 
not in a fit state to give his opinion upon artistic 
= I may mention that when the waiter came 
with the bill, he answered superciliously that he had 
‘ wean bos him,’ and added, that it was contrary to 
the tions of the Club to give gratuities to any 
one, except at least (recollecting himself) to members 
of the committee and the Honorary Sec. 

However, the fresh air of the smoking-room quite 
restored him, and we had an interesting, though rather 
desultory metaphysical discussion, which lasted 
through two cigars. 

* By the by,’ observed Jones, @ propos de bottes, 
‘have you ever tasted Knickerbocker ?” 

* Knickerbocker,’ returned I ; ‘ why, that is boots and 
trousers: unless it is some Dutch liqueur, I cannot 
conceive the nature of it.’ 

‘Come along, then,’ exclaimed he with vivacity, and 
snatching up the nearest hat; ‘ you have something to 
live for yet, my Smith, though you have lost the 
Brownes of Piccadilly. Let us go to the American 
Bar—not that to which Mr Edwin James has gone, 
but where there is every kind of Fancy Drink on 
draught—Private Smiles and Silent Nods, Yankee 
Whispers, Ladies’ Blushes !” 

‘Sir, said I, not without some dignity, ‘I am a 
person of good morals ; what is it you mean ?’ 

‘I mean ny Neverfailing Sodawater Cocktail , 
“Smashes” and “ Slings” of all kinds, and especially 
Moral Suasion.’ 

‘And what is that?’ inquired I, for the name 
sounded respectably among so many hideous appella- 
tions—an oasis of good English in a desert of Slang. — 

*When the Maine Law fanatics carried that iniqui- 
tous Liquor measure, explained Jones condescend- 
ingly, ‘ they boasted that it had been accomplished by 
moral suasion. Whereupon, the other party, to restore 
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the balance of gene invented an enchanting drink, 
and called it by that identical name, that Moral 
Suasion might be upon their side also. 


therefore wall worthy of our attention, if only from 
its historical value. Mint J on the other hand, 
has almost a celestial birth. e divine Milton has 
even given us, in his Comus, the recipe for concoct- 
ing delicious compound, which it seems he 


preferred before all others, for “first,” says he, 
“ Behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed.”’ 


* My dearest Jones,’ said I, ‘ you are the Enchanter 
himself; and I fear I am not so virtuous as the Lady. 
Lead on, then, with all my heart, to the American 
Bar.’ 


The Transatlantic gentleman who presided over this 
famous Institution was affable and attentive in the 
highest degree. We ed ourselves, at his own 
suggestion, entirely in his hands, and agreed to take 
whatever compound the nature of our condition (or 
complaint, as he humorously termed it) seemed to 
him to demand. He prepared a Stone Fence (price one 
shilling) in the first instance, but observing paved 
that we were ‘ tighter than he had thought we were’— 
an Americanism which I did not understand—he sub- 
stituted for that a Corpse Reviver. As I watched the 
liquid fly from one crystal vessel to another in his 
nimble hands, I perceived that milk was an ingredient, 
and my heart sank within me. He ised, how- 
ever, that a tumbler of this would make another man 
of each of us, and, in a certain limited sense, he was 
right. The immediate effect of the Corpse Reviver was 
to fill us with an extraordinary courage and determi- 
nation. Our self-esteem rose hfty per cent., and with 
it our indignation at the conduct of the Brownes of 
Piccadilly. 

‘It would only serve them right,’ observed Jones 
defiantly, ‘since they have asked us so often “to 
come in the evening,’ when we had rather have 
stopped at home, if we were to pay them a visit for 
once when they didn’t want us. Suppose, now, we go 
to the Brownes to-night, after all. They said they 
were hoping to have the honour of our company: let 
them have it then. What say you, my Smith ?’ 

I applauded this heroic resolution, although not 
without some little misgiving. Our boots were 
already muddy, so that there was no use in taking a 
cab; and besides, we felt that motion and fresh air 
were absolutely essential to the favourable develop- 
ment of the effects of the Transatlantic elixir. It had 
not so much revived as galvanised us. If we once gave 
way to the ‘coma’ which we felt impending, we had 
a presentiment that it would be over with us. 

t we required was excitement; lights, music, 
— fashionable conversation, and furniture of 

mis Quatorze—the reception-room of the Brownes 
in Piccadilly was, in fact, the very place for us. 

‘We are not in evening-dress, my friend,’ observed 
Jones, stopping suddenly, and laying his hand 
affectionately upon a lamp-post. I took no notice of 
this little mistake of identity, but replied from the 
other side of him, as though he had appealed to 
myself, as had been his intention. ‘ That is very true, 
my Jones, but what does it matter? They ask for 
the pleasure of our company, not for that of our 
polished leather boots. us say that we knew 
what really —— people they were, and how 
glad they would be to see us drop in, in a family 
— Browne will like that, I am sure.’ 

e great house loomed rather awfully upon us as 
we approached its portals, and a little hesitation came 
over me which caused me to ring the area-bell instead 
of that devoted to visitors. Jones, however, applied 
himself to the other with a compensatory vehemence 
which brought the footman to the front-door upon 
the instant. 


‘Mrs Browne at home?’ inquired I, giving him my 
hat, but not making any effort to take off my great- 


It is | coat, 


some misgi' “14 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘a dinner-party and an evening- 
we belong to the evening-party, we do; ha, 


absolutely and by force prevent my Jones from going 
up stairs. They said that it was impossible that he 
could do such a thing with his tcoat on, nor 
would they permit him to prove that the thing was 
really practicable by doing it. I sat on one of the hall 
chairs, and watched the fracas without much interest ; 
lack of interest in all sublunary (or indeed in oy) 
matters, being, as I found, the chief feature of the 
Corpse Reviver after the first twenty minutes. I onl: 
drummed with my heels upon the hall floor (which 
being of polished oak, was fortunately reverberatory), 
and shouted at the top of my voice for Tompkins. 
My conciliatory and peaceful conduct shone out, I 
flatter myself, by contrast with that of my com- 
ion. Tompkins would come, said I, would 
forgotten and forgiven, but otherwise they must 
take the consequences. The commotion connected 
with Jones at last communicated itself through- 
out the tial residence; the cry for Tompkins 
etrated into the four reception-rooms. Old Browne 
imself came down in an awful state of excitement, 
but I did not pay the slightest attention to him. I 
wanted my Tompkins, and at last my Tompkins 
came. Then I reproached him with his conduct in 
coming to dinner that day, and leaving his old friends 
to ‘come in the evening,’ till I think he looked 
rather ashamed of himself, 

As for Browne of Piccadilly, my last memorable 
words to him were these: ‘Now, don’t you go askin 
my friend Jones again, nor me, to come to any 0 
these after-dinner parties of yours, for we don’t like 
’em; so, let this be a warning to you.’ 

And I suppose that it was a warning to him, for 
the Brownes of Piccadilly have never asked either of 
us ‘to come in the evening’ from that day to this. 
Verbum sap. 


LAMP-ACCIDENTS. 


WHat sses our middle-class housewives, or their 
husbands and sons, that they cannot trim and fill their 
lamps by daylight? The hospital lists of accidents, 
and the registers of coron inquests, are shewing 
a constant increase of injuries and deaths from lamp 
accidents, and yet every fresh one happens pone 
like all that have gone before. Somebody is holding 
a candle for anibily else to replenish the lamp, 
when the lamp or the can ‘explodes,’ and ev y 
is astonished because the light was not within so many 
inches of the oil! There are féw of us who have 
not known such a case within the circle of our own 

uaintance, and in each instance we are amazed at 
the rashness of the sufferer, or of some member of the 
household in which he met his fate. The frequency 
of these accidents now threatens us with bad conse- 
quences, which must be intercepted, if possible. When 
we find a coroner’s jury recommending that parlia- 
ment should forbid the household use of dangerous 
oils, it is time to point out that it is not the business 
of parliament to save us from the uences of our 
own stupid folly. It would be no more absurd to call 
for a law against the muslin sleeves of ladies, or the 
use of lucifer-matches by housemaids, than to propose 
any meddling by the Legislature with our parlour and 
kitchen lamps, when it is in our own power to render 
them safer the old-fashioned candles ever were. 
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Where the plainest and easiest caution is used, there 
is less danger to the m from household lights 
than there ever was before; and the burned corpses 
on which inquests have been held so often within 
the last five years, are almost all victims of a folly 
which we should have no mercy upon if it had 
ee en SE EES © 0 Re Crean See 
en we many years , to use oil- 
instead of on cascades a fathers, eae 
was occasionally the nuisance of a bad smell, occur- 
ring in the most agreeable part of the evening’s 
recreation. Servants were careless, or were sup- 
to be so; and not only their mistresses, but 
their masters, declared that lamps were not to be 
trusted to any hands but their own. Lawyers, 
medical men, merchants, and shopkeepers by hun- 
dreds, made a point of trimming and fillin the study 
or drawing-room lamp for themselves. They meant 
to do it before going to business in the morning ; but 
it was often forgotten, and then it had to be done 
when the master came home to dinner at six or seven. 
When the Moderator and other lamps gave place to 
camphine, naphtha, and paraffine lights, the same 
— went on; and several times in a year we 
ve heard or read of the incomprehensible way in 
which a sheet of flame wrapped round the unfortu- 
nate holder of the candle or the can, or both. If 
the lamp burns dim in the middle of the evening, 
the only idea is of replenishing it at the same risk ; 
we have heard of law or medical students preparing 
in this ny ny night-study; and not a few young 
men have mn cut short in their career by an acci- 
dent as foolhardy as that of the miner who o his 
Davy-lamp to light his pipe, or to brighten the flame 
in a coal-pit. In America, the deaths ae this cause, 
and from carrying about small camphine lamps, easily 
pa or upset, have been more numerous than 
with us, so that we have seen newspapers which have 
waged war for years together against the whole order 
of camphine and naphtha lamps; yet it would be 
difficult to point to any cases in which the mischief 
did not arise from the most avoidable risks. 

The risk is daily on the increase, now that the oil- 
wells of Pennsylvania and are in full action, 
offering to all the world a light so cheap, so clean, 
so bright, that society will certainly choose to avail 
itself of the new resource to the utmost extent. 
Already, there are towns and villages in land 
where candles are rarely seen, and are likely to be 
forgotten. No candles that are within the reach of the 
working-man’s purse can compare, for effectiveness 
and cheapness, with the photogene lamp which may 
be seen in the back-parlour of the sho 
in the kitchen, and in the cottage. ti fo no amall 
comfort to be rid of the droppings of grease, and the 
dirty and stinking snuff of the dip-candle. The 
days of the guttering and flaring candle are over, 
and instead of it, there is the steady, bright, scentless, 
cleanly, and pretty lamp, suspended over the table, 
hurting nobody’s eyes, and lighting every corner of 
the room. If the i assurance is true, that 

does not ‘explode, there is no objection 
to its use for hand-lamps; and all risks from sparks, 
from hanging linen, and from any contact of the light 
with bed-curtains or clothes, are avoided. The cheai 
ness is already remarkable, and the price must still 
decrease as access to the American oil-wells is improved, 
and the competition of our English small-coal with 
those wells becomes closer. Already we hear of the 
vanishing bulk of the mountains of small-coal about 
the mouths of our pits as the demand for photogene 
increases. Already, we are paying Ss 4d. per 
gallon for photogene, while camphine sells for 7s. 6d. 

m of the cheaper fluid going much further 
than that of the dearer; so that in the shortest days 
of winter, when we burn camphine to the amount of 
5d. per evening, the photogene light costs only 1}d. 
Under such circumstances, it is for juries to 


inflammable oils. Opinion should be directed, not 
against the commodity, but against the reckless folly 
of bringing it into contact with flame. It is very 
well that the subject should be stirred ; it is very 
well that the Americans should be bending their 
efforts towards purifying and refining their inex- 
haustible oil, and making roads from the wells to 
the railway stations; it is very well that the 
sellers in England should be settling the names and 
descriptions of their inflammable oils, and ing 
their methods and terms of proof of the commodity, 
before it is sold: but it would be of greater use than 
any other procedure if ple were henceforth to 

tect themselves and their families and servants 
y taking care that no receptacle of these oils was 
ever opened after dark. e can and the barrel 
should be alike placed under lock and key, if no 
less stringent prokibiaion would avail. What can be 


simpler, or more easy? Yet, by this one precaution, 

a whole order of fatal accidents would be precluded. 

In the Bankruptcy Court, the other day, a bank- 

a stock was spoken of as reserved from present 
e 


because it consisted of parafline lamps; being 
paraffine lamps at a discount, on account of recent 
accidents.’ 1 those accidents having been caused 
by the same act of carelessness, a stronger satire 
against our household good sense could not have been 
uttered. To send us back to the peril of candle- 
burning, would cap the absurdity; rather let us 
perceive and shew that one of the uses of daylight is 
to prepare our lights for the dark hours. 


AN APRIL MORNING. 
Ir is a joyous morning ; 
The western gale blows free, 
And rolls the light clouds eastward 
Like billows of the sea. 
Oft bursts the silver sunshine 
On woodland, vale, and bill, 
But neither shade nor sunshine 
Stands for a moment still ; 
For now the hills are silvered, 
The valleys dark with shade ; 
Then rush the shadows upward, 
And light is in the glade. 
Their dry and leafless branches, 
The trees about them fling— 
They seem to feel within them 
The beating pulse of Spring. 
The black rooks, cawing ever, 
Are wheeling in the skies ; 
The blackbird to the throstle 
In merry note replies, 
Among the woods, the squirrel 
Leaps glad from tree to tree ; 
And all the gushing waters 
Sing songs of liberty. 
There is a sense of gladness, 
A thrill of joy and mirth 
That runs throughout all nature, 
Through water, sky, and earth. 
Then forth into the sunshine, 
Ye sons of toil and care, 
And ye shall own that Nature 
Is mighty to repair! 
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